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Income  Supports 


New  AISH  Policies 
Promote  Employment 

E9 


he  program’ s name  may  be  outdated, 
but  its  policies  have  recently  been 
redesigned  to  meet  the  needs  of  Al- 
bertans with  disabilities  in  the  2 1 st  century. 

On  October  21,  1997  (the  day  the  last 
Status  Report  was  printed)  the  Assured  In- 
come for  the  Severely  Handicapped  pro- 
gram— AISH  for  short — announced  two 
long-awaited  changes  designed  to  promote 
employment  options  for  benefit  recipients. 


AISH  provides  income  support  to  many 
Albertans  who  have  severe  disabilities.  Re- 
cipients have  qualified  based  on  their  dis- 
ability precluding  gainful  employment. 
Today’s  job  market,  however,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  technology  and  workplace  diver- 
sity, is  becoming  a much  more  friendly  place 
for  people  with  disabilities. 

If  you’re  an  AISH  recipient  and  you’re 
interested  in  testing  the  employment  mar- 


Town  of  Malloig  Rolls  a Mile  on  Eric's  Wheels 


Darrell  Nordell,  Program  Coordinator  of  the  Alberta  Northern  Lights  Wheelchair  Basketball 
Society,  presents  Mallaig's  Eric  Dechaine  with  a Team  Canada  jersey.  Eric's  classmates 
chipped  in  to  buy  Eric  a new  sport  wheelchair — and  the  entire  community  celebrated  with 
a week-long  disability  awareness  event.  See  page  7 for  story. 
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ket,  but  fear  losing  benefits  or  support,  you 
should  be  aware  of  these  changes. 

The  first  change  deals  with  reinstatement 
of  AISH  benefits  if  employment  proves  not 
to  be  viable.  The  time  period  in  which  you 
can  reapply  for  benefits  has  been  extended 
to  two  years.  This  allows  a generous  amount 
of  time  to  test  employment  options  and  ac- 
cess to  the  labour  market.  Additionally,  the 
new  policy  allows  for  rapid  reinstatement 
in  the  event  you  lose  your  job  or  if  your  earned 
income  is  reduced  significantly,  regardless 
of  the  reason.  In  other  words,  if  you’re  no 
longer  able  to  be  self-sufficient,  you  can  fall 
back  on  AISH  with  virtually  no  delay. 

The  second  change  is  equally  important. 
It  deals  with  the  removal  of  criteria  which 
automatically  cut  your  AISH  benefits  if  you 
opt  to  take  a training  program,  enter  a reha- 
bilitation program,  or  simply  take  on  volun- 
teer work.  Providing  your  AISH-eligible 
disability  hasn’t  changed,  you  can  now  re- 
ceive benefits  when  you  take  part  in  any  of 
these  activities. 

Neil  Pierce,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Alberta  Division  of  the  Canadian  Paraple- 
gic Association  (CPA),  says  the  changes 
present  a golden  opportunity  for  AISH  re- 
cipients. “They’ve  said,  ‘We  recognize  that 
(continued  on  page  3) 


Message  from  the  Chairperson 


Latimer  Verdict  Affects 
All  Canadians 


Gary  McPherson 
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hen  Robert  Latimer  committed 
murder  against  his  daughter  Tracy, 
he  probably  had  no  idea  that  his 
actions  would  result  in  such  a prolonged, 
intense  ethical  debate.  His  trial,  conviction, 
appeal  and  second  conviction  have  been 
widely  followed  by  the  Canadian  public. 
And  many  Canadians,  it  appears,  have  of- 
fered support  for  his  actions. 

I and  millions  of  other  Canadians  do  not 
support  Robert  Latimer  and  his  attempts  to 
have  the  courts  grant  him  a reduced  sen- 
tence. It  appears  we  have  been  the  minority 
throughout  much  of  the  initial  public  de- 
bate surrounding  this  issue.  But  today,  it 
appears  that  Canadians  are  much  more  un- 
decided about  this  case. 

The  reason,  I strongly  suspect,  is  that  we 
are  all  beginning  to  realize  that  supporting 
Mr.  Latimer’s  position  potentially  brings  a 
loaded  gun  to  bear  on  each  and  every  one  of 
us  as  Canadian  citizens. 

Before  I make  my  case,  I want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  I am  referring  only  to  the 
specific  act  of  taking  a person’s  life.  Don’t 
confuse  this  with  other  contentious  issues, 
such  as  doctor-assisted  suicide,  in  which  a 
person  such  as  Sue  Rodriguez  asks  for  as- 
sistance to  carry  out  the  act.  These  other 
issues  appear  to  be  similar  but  are,  in  real- 
ity, vastly  different — and  therefore  should 
be  debated  separately. 

Why  do  I and  millions  of  other  Canadi- 
ans— some  with  disabilities,  others  who  im- 
mediately saw  the  implications — feel  so 
strongly  that  Mr.  Latimer’ s crimes  must  not 
go  unpunished? 

Regardless  of  motive,  Mr.  Latimer  com- 
mitted murder  as  defined  by  Canada’s  judi- 
cial system.  Plain  and  simple.  In  Canada, 
there  are  prescribed  consequences  of  com- 
mitting such  a crime.  To  not  apply  those 
consequences  in  this  circumstance  confirms 
the  continuing  devaluation  of  people  with 
disabilities. 


Consider  the  equality  provision  of  the 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms: 
15.(1)  Every  individual  is  equal  be- 
fore and  under  the  law  and  has  the 
right  to  equal  protection  and  equal 
benefit  of  the  law  without  discrimina- 
tion and,  in  particular,  without  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  national 
or  ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion,  sex, 
age  or  mental  or  physical  disability. 

In  other  words,  Tracy  Latimer — a Cana- 
dian citizen — was  entitled  to  the  same  equal 
protection  as  any  other  citizen.  Why,  then. 


“What  if  Tracy's 
circumstances  had  been 
different — in  similar 
pain,  but  with  no  obvious 
mental  or  physical 
disabilities? 99 


should  her  murderer  be  exempt  from  serv- 
ing the  same  sentence  as  anyone  else  in  the 
same  circumstance? 

On  the  surface,  the  rationale  of  those  sup- 
porting Mr.  Latimer  seems  to  be  this : “Tracy 
was  in  pain.  Her  father  did  the  right  thing 
and  relieved  her  of  that  pain.”  To  those  who 
have  expressed  this,  I ask  this:  What  if 
Tracy  ’ s circumstances  had  been  different — 
in  similar  pain,  but  with  no  obvious  mental 
or  physical  disabilities? 

Not  that  many  would  openly  admit  it, 
but  I’m  sure  the  answer  would  be  some- 
thing like  this:  “That’s  different.  She  would 
have  had  ‘normal’  thoughts;  she  wouldn’t 
have  been  disabled.  She  would  have  had 
something  to  live  for.”  As  a person  with  a 
disability,  I can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  hor- 
rifying this  attitude  is. 


It  seems  that  we  live  in  a world  that  wor- 
ships perfection  of  body  and  mind — a world 
that  deems  anybody  less  than  perfect  as  un- 
fortunate objects  of  pity.  Lost  in  this  over- 
valuing of  perfection  is  any  consideration 
of  the  importance  of  our  spiritual  being  and 
life  itself.  Our  preoccupation  with  perfec- 
tion of  mind  and  body  results  in  a sickening 
exclusion  of  many  people  and  is  creating  a 
divided  society. 

The  reality  is  this:  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Canadians  live  with  severe  mental  and 
physical  disabilities.  Some  even  live  with 
often  excruciating  pain.  No  doubt,  society 
presents  these  Canadians  with  numerous 
obstacles.  But  I firmly  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  Canadians — of  whom  I’ve 
met  thousands — live,  love  and  contribute 
with  as  much  joy  as  their  able-bodied  coun- 
terparts. And  I’m  equally  firm  in  my  belief 
that  they  are  loved  and  respected  by  their 
friends,  families  and  co-workers  in  return. 

As  a society,  all  of  our  morals,  ethics, 
religious  beliefs,  and  common  sense  tell  us 
that  the  lives  of  these  Canadians  are  valu- 
able and  sacred.  But,  in  failing  to  adequately 
punish  Mr.  Latimer  for  his  crimes,  our 
courts — the  cornerstone  of  our  society — 
will  essentially  declare  that  the  lives  of  these 
Canadians  are  of  lower  value  and  worth. 

The  effects  of  such  a declaration  will  no 
doubt  be  felt  in  all  areas  of  life.  Prejudice 
and  discrimination  against  people  with  dis- 
abilities would  be  subtly  encouraged  rather 
discouraged. 

For  example,  narrow-minded  employers 
could  feel  justified  in  continuing  to  deny 
jobs  to  qualified  people  with  disabilities. 
Cash-strapped  governments  could  view 
such  a declaration  as  permission  to  continue 
to  practice  subtle  discriminatory  policies  af- 
fecting people  with  disabilities.  Of  course, 
all  of  this  is  insignificant  compared  to  the 
idea  of  having  somebody  decide  to  prema- 
turely end  your  life.  But  it’s  important  to 
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consider  all  implications  of  such  a decision 
by  our  courts. 

An  argument  that  has  been  put  forward 
is  that  this  was  a crime  of  compassion  and 
that  our  system  of  law  requires  an  adjust- 
ment to  recognize  that  such  crimes  do  not 
warrant  harsh  penalties.  How  do  we  know 
this  was  a crime  of  compassion?  Mr.  Latimer 
could  have  committed  his  crime  out  of 
hate — hate  for  how  her  condition  disrupted 
his  family;  hate  for  himself  for  fathering,  in 
his  mind,  an  imperfect  child.  We  simply 
can’t  know  Mr.  Latimer’s  inner  feelings — 
or  anyone  else’s.  We  can’t  prove  compas- 
sion was  genuinely  felt  by  the  perpetrator. 
And,  as  such,  any  alteration  of  our  law  meant 
to  recognize  killing  for  compassionate 
means,  where  the  victim’s  consent  hasn’t 
been  clearly  given,  would  be  simply  un- 
manageable and  create  gaping  loopholes  and 
a nightmarish  situation  for  our  courts. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  editorial,  I said 
that  I believe  public  support  for  Mr.  Latimer 
isn’t  as  firm  as  it  initially  was.  Why?  I believe 
that  many  champions  have  successfully  ar- 
gued many  of  the  same  points  I have.  But, 
above  all,  I believe  Canadians  are  begin- 
ning to  see  clear  implications  for  themselves . 

Canadians  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  disability  will  always  be  a part  of  life. 


There  will  always  be  disease  and  accidents 
that  result  in  chronic  disability.  With  our 
aging  society,  it’s  becoming  increasingly 
likely  that  you  or  a member  of  your  family 
will  acquire  a disability  at  some  point.  It’s 
that  simple — tomorrow,  you  or  someone 
you  love  could  have  a disability. 

When  that  happens,  how  do  you  want  to 
be  perceived?  How  do  you  want  your  disa- 
bled family  member  to  be  treated  by  the 
courts,  the  medical  system,  the  rest  of  soci- 
ety? I can  tell  you  that  your  life  or  that  of 
your  loved  one’s  will  still  be,  in  your  eyes, 
as  valuable  as  it  ever  was. 

But  what  if  our  most  important  institu- 
tions said  otherwise? 

We  are  teetering  on  the  brink.  Today,  it’s 
Tracy  Latimer.  Tomorrow,  it  could  be  any 
person  deemed  by  Canadian  society  to  be 
costly,  unproductive,  uneducated,  unem- 
ployed, unfortunate,  or,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, less  than  perfect.  It  could  be  elderly 
people  in  nursing  homes  lapsing  in  and  out 
of  lucidity.  It  could  be  people  with  depres- 
sion or  mental  illness,  or  those  with  multi- 
ple sclerosis.  And  so  on. 

So  today  we  must  take  a stand  by  send- 
ing a message  across  Canada  and  around 
the  world  that  all  life  is  sacred  and  equal, 
regardless  of  ability.  ♦ 
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Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities. 
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our  programs  haven’t  been  as  flexible  as  they  needed  to  be  in  the 
past.  We  recognize  that  there  are  some  systemic  barriers,  namely 
the  barrier  through  AISH — people  are  fearful  of  volunteering  or 
even  thinking  about  going  back  to  work,  because  as  soon  as 
they’re  off  support,  they’ll  never  get  back  on  if  they  need  to.’” 
Pierce  believes  the  changes  are  due  to  years  of  advocacy  at 
both  the  federal  and  provincial  level.  “It  was  an  initiative  bom 
from  the  ministers  from  across  the  country  meeting  on  social 
issues,”  says  Pierce.  “There  was  a commitment  to  respond  to  some 
of  the  issues  and  concerns  that  were  voiced  by  disability  commu- 
nities. While  all  that  discussion  and  review  was  going  on,  CPA 
and  others  were  also  pressuring  the  AISH  program.  So  we  believe 
that  those  discussions,  along  with  us  and  other  provincial  organi- 
zations telling  AISH  for  years  that  they  needed  to  create  more 
flexible  policy  around  these  particular  issues,  all  contributed.” 
For  CPA  and  like-minded  organizations,  the  changes  couldn’t 
come  at  a more  opportune  time.  A recently  completed  workforce 
survey  clearly  indicates  that  people  with  quadriplegia — typical 
AISH  recipients — are  far  less  likely  to  be  employed  than  people 
with  less  severe  disabilities.  For  that  reason,  CPA  has  imple- 


mented a retum-to-work  initiative  for  people  with  quadriplegia 
(including  people  with  spinal  cord  injuries,  muscular  dystrophy, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  more).  The  AISH  changes  should  allow  indi- 
viduals to  step  forward  and  participate. 

“As  organizations,  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  reach  out  and 
offer  these  people  something  that  hasn't  been  there  before,”  says 
Pierce.  And  he  adds  that  it’s  imperative  people  take  advantage  of 
the  new  opportunities.  “I  think  we  have  to  challenge  people.  We 
can’t  be  complaining  all  the  time  that  government  doesn't  re- 
spond to  our  needs.  Now  that  it  has  responded,  we’ ve  got  to  come 
forward  and  take  advantage.” 

Pierce  concedes  that  the  new  rule  changes  won’t  result  in  an 
overnight  change.  “We’ve  got  to  change  people’s  perceptions 
now  of  what  is  possible.  We’ve  created  a dependency  situation 
of  learned  helplessness.  It’s  going  to  take  some  time  to  reach 
those  people — to  work  with  them,  to  help  them  establish  some 
confidence  in  their  own  abilities.” 

For  more  information  about  the  changes  to  AISH,  contact 
your  local  Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services  office.  ♦ 

—C.B. 
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Executive  Director's  Update 


Forum  has  Groat  Potential 


by  Elaine  Chapelle 


~ I fter  four  months  on  the  job.  I’m  feel- 
ing even  more  positive  about  my 
| | career  change  than  I did  when  I en- 

thusiastically prepared  my  submission  for 
the  November  1997  issue  of  Status  Report. 
I’ve  been  on  a steep  learning  curve  and  am 
connecting  with  many  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, just  as  I hoped. 

When  I spoke  with  Gary  McPherson 
about  joining  the  team  here,  I knew  that  the 
Council’ s continuation  beyond  the  original 
sunset  date  of  July  1,  1998,  was  still  tenu- 
ous. I chose  to  come  on  board  anyway,  con- 
fident that  the  experience  would  be  valuable 
even  in  the  short  period  of  10  months. 

Now  that  the  Council’s  continuation  has 
been  confirmed,  there’s  an  energy  among 
all  of  us  here  in  the  office  as  we  plan  for  the 
future.  By  confirming  our  continuation,  the 
Alberta  government  has  acknowledged  the 
Premier’s  Council’s  valuable  role  over  the 
past  decade  and  expressed  its  willingness  to 
understand  and  address  the  needs  of  per- 
sons with  disabilities  in  the  future. 

With  its  renewed  mandate,  the  Council 
looks  forward  to  challenges  that  will  be  pre- 
sented in  1998  and  beyond.  In  coming  is- 
sues of  Status  Report,  I’ll  be  providing 
updates  of  new  and  continuing  projects. 

In  this,  my  first  regular  submission  to 
Status  Report , I’ve  decided  to  provide  an 
update  on  an  initiative  that  promises  to  have 
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Council  Mandate  Extended 


Halvar  Jonson,  Minister  of  Health 
and  Minister  Responsible  for  the  Pre- 
mier’s Council  on  the  Status  of  Per- 
sons with  Disabilities,  has  announced 
the  extension  of  the  Premier’ s Coun- 
cil beyond  July  1,  1998.  In  making 
the  announcement,  Mr.  Jonson 
pledged  to  improve  communication 
between  the  Council  and  regional 
authorities.  ♦ 


a great  deal  of  positive  impact  for  all  Alber- 
tans with  disabilities.  This  initiative  sees 
the  development  of  a formal  working  agree- 
ment among  provincial  organizations  of  and 
for  persons  with  disabilities. 

You  may  have  read  in  previous  issues  of 
Status  Report  about  this  project.  In  the  Au- 
gust 1997  issue,  a guest  editorial  by  Rick 
Goodfellow,  “Presenting  a United  Front,” 
described  how  the  group  came  together  to 
provide  a submission  for  Summit  ’ 97 . In  the 
November  1997  issue,  the  article  “Disabil- 
ity Coalition  Picks  Up  Steam”  described 
the  next  meeting. 

Since  then,  meetings  have  been  held  to 
work  on  terms  of  reference — clearly  defined 
purpose,  goals,  values,  principles  and  oper- 
ating procedures  that  each  contributing  or- 
ganization can  commit  to.  These  terms, 
outlined  in  the  sidebar  to  the  right,  were 
finalized  January  15,  1998. 

Several  names  have  been  used  during 
the  group’s  evolution,  including  Coalition, 
Federation,  Forum,  and  Partnership.  A name 
was  finalized  at  the  January  1 5 meeting:  the 
Alberta  Disability  Forum.  Broad  issues  for 
action,  as  well  as  strategies,  were  also  iden- 
tified at  this  meeting. 

This  new  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
community  organizations  represents  a sig- 
nificant shift  in  how  business  is  done  in  this 
province.  I’d  like  to  stress  that  these  organi- 
zations, not  the  Premier’ s Council,  have  cre- 
ated this  coming  together.  The  Council  has 
played  only  a role  of  facilitation. 

It  makes  so  much  sense  for  organiza- 
tions representing  people  with  disabilities 
across  the  province  to  work  together  on  com- 
mon issues,  while  maintaining  autonomy 
and  uniqueness.  This  unified  approach  has 
enormous  potential  to  identify  and  solve 
problems  experienced  by  Albertans  with  dis- 
abilities. Consider,  as  just  one  example,  the 
sheer  number  of  consumers  that  these  or- 
ganizations could  collectively  contact  and 
mobilize. 

The  Premier’ s Council  is  pleased  to  play 
the  role  of  providing  administrative  and  re- 


search support  as  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Council  and  the  steering  committee.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  organizations  for  their  vision  and 
commitment  to  working  together. 

For  more  information,  contact  Bev 
Matthiessen  at  Alberta  Committee  of  Citi- 
zens with  Disabilities  (488-9088  in  Edmon- 
ton) or  Rick  Goodfellow  at  the  Independent 
Living  Resource  Centre  (236-6880  in 
Calgary).  ♦ 


Terms  of  Reference 


Purpose  has  been  identified  as: 
"to  share  information  and  ideas  with 
the  objective  of  speaking  with  a uni- 
fied voice  on  issues  of  interest  to 
Albertans  with  disabilities." 

Goals  have  been  identified  as: 

• To  identify  common  issues  and 
areas  of  concern; 

• To  facilitate  communication,  co- 
operation and  coordination  among 
members; 

• To  disseminate  information; 

• To  identify  gaps  and  needs  and 
facilitate  solutions  regarding  the 
design,  delivery  and  funding  of 
services  and  support; 

• To  educate  the  public; 

• To  influence  legislators,  authori- 
ties and  policy  makers. 

Values  and  principles  have  been 

identified. 

Membership  will  be  open  to  any 
voluntary  non-profit  group  or  organi- 
zation that  defines  its  interests  as 
being  consistent  with  the  purpose, 
goals,  values  and  principles.  A small 
annual  membership  fee  will  be  due. 

Meetings  will  take  place  a mini- 
mum of  three  times  annually. 

Decisions  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  consensus.  Working  groups 
will  be  struck  as  needed.  When  posi- 
tion papers  are  prepared,  members 
wi  ll  "si  g n on'"  to  i n di  cate  thei  r ag  ree- 
ment  with  the  final  papers. 

A steering  committee  has  been 
appointed. 
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3 Supports 


Agency  Recruits  Guide  Dogs  from  Shelter 


Qes,  a dog  can  really  be  a person’s 
best  friend,  especially  if  that  person 
is  blind. 

My  daughter-in-law  noticed  an  article  in 
The  Edmonton  Journal  that  the  Western 
Guide  Dog  Foundation  in  Edmonton  had 
trained  their  first  guide  dog.  I’ve  used  guide 
dogs  for  over  20  years,  and  was  planning  to 
apply  for  another  guide  dog,  so  the  article 
attracted  my  attention. 

Elisa  Irlam  and  Katherine  Balbar,  train- 
ers with  the  Foundation,  brought  that  beau- 
tiful creature  for  a trial  run  with  me.  His 
name  is  Ansil,  and  he  had  been  rescued  from 
an  animal  shelter.  He  has  the  temperament 
of  a Labrador,  the  nose  of  a German  Shep- 
herd and  a black  coat  so  shiny  that  he  should 
have  been  named  the  Brylcream  Kid. 

It  was  a January  day  in  the  city,  and  the 
streets  and  sidewalks  were  unusually  treach- 
erous with  snow,  ice  and  hidden  curbs.  Af- 
ter five  or  six  blocks,  I stopped  to  praise  the 
young  dog,  who  had  just  passed  his  second 
birthday  (as  close  as  anyone  can  figure). 

His  performance  in  these  wintry  condi- 
tions was  unbelievable:  slowing  down  for 
icy  spots,  knowing  just  where  the  curbs 
should  be  and  continually  watching  all  forms 


of  traffic.  What  a dog!  I stopped  after  a few 
more  blocks  to  talk  to  the  trainers,  who  were 
following  me.  “What  a shame  it  would  have 
been  to  have  put  this  animal  down,”  I said. 

Training  started  from  my  home  a few 
weeks  later.  Training  lasted  for  three  weeks 
and  allowed  Ansil  to  learn  all  the  places  and 
routes  that  he  would  be  walking. 

The  trainer  taught  us  skills  that  my  pre- 
vious guide  dogs  had  never  known.  For  ex- 
ample, by  calling  the  dog’s  name  and 
slapping  my  right  leg  with 
my  hand,  Ansil  will  imme- 
diately head  back  in  the  di- 
rection we  had  come  from. 

With  cold  weather, 
considerable  training  took 
place  inside  stores,  restau- 
rants and  on  escalators. 
Using  my  previous  dogs 
on  escalators,  I had  to  put 
my  right  foot  out  in  front 
of  the  dog  and  lift  the  dog 
off  when  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  escalator — this 
to  avoid  the  dog’s  paws 
getting  caught.  Ansil  sim- 
ply jumps  off  escalators. 

Ansil  is  fed  only  once 
per  day,  allowing  better 
control  of  bathroom  hab- 


by  Bill  Owen 

its.  Living  in  an  apartment  doesn’t  create 
any  problems  cleaning  up  behind  Ansil.  I 
can  park  him  near  a big  dumpster  and,  with 
a plastic  bag,  easily  clean  up  after  him. 

Something  I found  difficult  was  not  be- 
ing able  to  reward  my  best  friend  with  treats 
each  time  he  performed  well.  He  does,  how- 
ever, receive  plenty  of  love  for  his  efforts. 
Accepting  treats  from  friends  is  also  defi- 
nitely out — a dog’ s system  is  very  sensitive 
to  anything  except  his  regular  diet. 

What  a personality  Ansil  has  turned  out 
to  have.  He  loves  riding  in  cars,  planes,  buses 
and  on  escalators.  He  meets  many  friends 
along  the  way  but  never  pays  any  attention 
to  them  when  working.  There  are  numerous 
dog  lovers  in  this  world  and  dogs  seem  to  be 
able  to  pick  them  out. 

Ansil’ s eyes,  I learned  later,  revealed  his 
personality  when  he  was  in  the  shelter. 
Katherine  Balbar,  the  animal  behaviour  spe- 
cialist, is  able  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  an 
animal  and  pinpoint  its  character:  too  ag- 
gressive, too  timid,  or,  as  in  Ansil’ s case, 
just  the  right  temperament  for  the  job. 

The  ability  to  rescue  these  animals  from 
shelters  allows  them  to  be  raised  in  foster 
homes  and  eliminates  expensive  kennels  and 
breeding  programs  for  puppies.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  allows  the  training  for  the  dog 
and  recipient  to  take  place  in  the  area  in 
which  they’ll  be  living  and  working. 

A guide  dog  works  every  day.  Working 
means  walking  and  exercise.  Being  a guide 
dog  translates  into  a healthy,  long  life. 

Guide  dogs  provide  a great  deal  of  inde- 
pendence to  people  who  are  blind — and  are 
loyal,  trusting  friends.  ♦ 

For  more  information,  contact  the  West- 
ern Guide  Dog  Foundation  at 403/944-801 1. 


Are  you  interested  in  having  your 
community  agency  or  organization 
profiled  in  Status  Report?  It’s  easier 
than  you  think.  Contact  our  office  at 
800/272-8841  for  more  information. 


Although  reliable  as  Abner's  personal  canine  facilitator,  Buddy 
would  occasionally  purchase  the  wrong  brand  of  7-grain  rye. 
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Canadian  Teachers  Support  Inclusion 

by  Cliff  Bridges 


national  study  completed  last  year 
indicates  that  most  Canadian  teach- 
ers, including  those  in  Alberta,  are 
in  favour  of  including  children  with  special 
needs  in  regular  classrooms,  but  feel  they 
aren’ t equipped  with  the  supports  they  need 
to  make  inclusive  education  successful.  And 
while  the  study  contains  some  key  recom- 
mendations to  improve  support  for  in- 
clusion, at  least  one  of  its  three  authors  is 
worried  that  they  aren’t  being  given  the 
attention  they  deserve. 

The  $100,000  study,  funded  by  the 
federal  government,  was  completed  by 
the  Dr.  Gary  Bunch  of  York  University, 

Dr.  Margaret  Brown  of  Acadia  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  of  Calgary’s  Dr. 
Judy  Lupart.  The  authors  analyzed  1 ,492 
responses  to  questionnaires  sent  out 
across  the  country  and  conducted  in- 
depth  interviews  with  133  teachers. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  participating 
teachers  believe  that  inclusion  is  aca- 
demically beneficial  to  children  with  spe- 
cial needs  and  their  peers.  Cited  benefits 
to  special  needs  children  included  the  op- 
portunity to  stretch  themselves  academi- 
cally, while  other  students  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  “solidifying  knowledge  al- 
ready gained”  by  tutoring  their  peers  with 
special  needs. 

Furthermore,  more  than  90  percent  of 
teachers  believe  that  both  parties  experi- 
ence social  benefits.  Comments  from  one 
teacher  are  particularly  insightful:  “There 
is  a lot  of  learning  in  the  classroom  besides 
what  applies  strictly  to  curriculum.  There 
are  a lot  of  social  attitudes  that  are  fostered 
in  the  classroom.  It’s  important  for  us  to 
relate  to  all  types  of  people.” 

“I  see  it  as  a hopeful  piece  of  research,  in 
that  it  seems  participants  in  our  education 
system  recognize  and  value  the  concept  of 
inclusion,”  says  Lupart,  who  is  a professor 
of  educational  psychology  at  the  U of  C. 

Lupart  adds  that  the  optimistic  results 
are  consistent  across  the  provinces — Alberta 
included.  “We  thought,  given  the  fact  that 


every  province  has  their  unique  history,  we 
would  see  significant  differences.  However, 
we  didn’t  find  that.  There  were  some  areas 
where  we  did  get  a small  degree  of  signifi- 
cance, but  when  we  looked  at  the  overall 
data,  it  was  clear  that  this  positive  inclina- 
tion towards  inclusion  is  generally  appar- 
ent in  Canadian  schools.” 


But  along  with  expressing  positive  atti- 
tudes, many  teachers  also  said  that  they  be- 
lieve ideal  inclusion  is  being  prevented  by 
large  class  sizes,  inadequate  training,  lack 
of  outside  support  for  classroom  teachers, 
and  concern  about  children  with  behavioural 
problems.  Participants  felt  that  universities 
must  better  prepare  teachers  for  inclusion, 
administrators  should  provide  teachers  time 
to  prepare  for  the  challenges  of  inclusion, 
and  special  education  consultants  should 
spend  more  time  helping  in  the  classroom. 

“I  think  the  big  gap  is  the  lack  of  continu- 
ity from  government  to  school  boards  to 
universities,  and  we  are  not  capitalizing  on 
the  information  available,”  says  Lupart.  “This 
piece  in  particular  is  a good  example.” 

Lupart  says  the  study  has  received  par- 
ticularly weak  responses  from  stakeholders 
in  Alberta.  For  example,  since  the  study’s 
release,  there  has  been  no  response  from  the 
Alberta  Teachers’  Association  (ATA).  In 
fact,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  the  ATA 


hasn  ’ t even  mentioned  the  study  in  its  news- 
letter, which  is  the  only  way  most  teachers 
in  Alberta  would  find  out  about  it. 

She’s  equally  perplexed  with  the  re- 
sponse received  from  Alberta  Education. 
“It  seems  to  me  that  I go  out  of  my  way  to 
make  them  aware  of  our  efforts.  It’s  not  just 
this  study — my  colleague  and  I at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary  authored  a maj  or  book 
on  the  inclusive  classroom  which  is  be- 
ing used  in  many  teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams across  Canada.  We’ve  advised 
Alberta  Education  of  this  contribution; 
they’re  well  aware  of  it.  But  we  don’t 
even  make  the  recommended  reading  list 
for  the  book  itself.” 

Lupart  adds  that  she  and  her  col- 
leagues met  with  representatives  from 
Alberta  Education,  ATA,  and  school 
boards  to  review  a first  draft  with  the 
goal  of  soliciting  ideas  about  forming 
policy.  She  says  many  recommendations 
discussed  were  added  to  the  study’ s final 
report,  but  she  hasn’t  heard  from  these 
groups  since,  and  worries  that  the  find- 
ings have  been  indefinitely  shelved. 

“I  think  that  some  initiative  has  to  be 
taken,”  she  says.  “One  group  of  professors — 
three  of  us  in  the  whole  of  Canada — can’t 
make  the  changes.  So  I do  think  it’s  a call 
for  those  institutions  who  have  responsibil- 
ity to  promote  inclusion  to  make  some  ef- 
fort to  start  asking  questions  about  what  the 
implications  are — for  government,  for  Al- 
berta Education,  for  the  ATA. 

“I  know  that  everybody’s  plate  is 
crowded  these  days.  But,  as  far  as  significant 
reports  or  information,  I don’t  think  we  can 
blink  away  something  that  was  funded  in 
the  order  of  $ 1 00,000  and  represents  one  of 
the  first  national  surveys  and  in-depth  inter- 
view research  that  has  been  done  in  the  area.” 
According  to  Lupart,  copies  of  the  study 
have  been  sent  to  every  school  district  in 
Canada.  She  urges  any  teachers  or  parents 
interested  in  the  report  to  contact  their  dis- 
trict’ s superintendent  or  central  resource  li- 
brary to  obtain  a copy.  ♦ 


Two-thirds  of  teachers  feel  that  inclusion  benefits 
all  students  academically;  over  90%  said  they  be- 
lieve there  are  social  benefits  of  inclusion  for  all. 
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Disability  Awareness  a Priority  in  Mallaig 


E9 


hanks  to  a superb  effort  from  stu- 
dents and  staff  at  Ecole  Mallaig 
Community  School,  disability 
awareness  in  this  northern  Alberta  commu- 
nity couldn’t  be  higher. 

It  began  over  three  years  ago.  Grade  3 
and  4 students  started  a math  project  to  see 
how  much  a million  was.  The  goal  was  to 
collect  a million  beverage  can  tabs.  Early 
last  year,  students  finally  reached  their  goal. 
But  what  to  do  with  a million  tabs? 

Students  and  staff  decided  to  sell  the  tabs 
and  raise  money  to  purchase  a sport  wheel- 
chair for  classmate  Eric  Dechaine,  who  was 
bom  without  legs.  An  athletic  wheelchair 
would  allow  Eric  greater  mobility  in  gym 
classes  and  help  him  realize  his  dream  of 
playing  wheelchair  basketball. 

The  proceeds  from  the  tabs  weren’t  quite 
enough  to  purchase  the  specialty  chair.  But 
the  project  was  well-publicized  by  CFRN 
television’ s People  Helper  program,  and  the 
community  stepped  in  to  offer  help.  Dona- 
tions were  made  by  businesses,  community 


service  groups  and  individuals.  Last  sum- 
mer, the  chair  was  purchased.  In  Septem- 
ber, Eric  was  rolling  on  new  wheels. 

To  celebrate  the  achievement,  the  entire 
school  and  community  participated  in  a 
“Roll  a Mile  on  Eric’s  Wheels”  awareness 
campaign  during  the  week  of  November  3 - 
7,  1997.  The  campaign  was  made  possible 
through  “Hi  Lights”,  an  awareness  program 
developed  by  the  Alberta  Northern  Lights 
Wheelchair  Basketball  Society. 

The  week  was  kicked  off  with  a demon- 
stration of  wheelchair  basketball  skills  by  a 
member  of  Canada’s  national  junior  team. 
Throughout  the  week,  students  and  staff 
wheeled  around  the  school  during  their  regu- 
lar activities  with  ten  wheelchairs  provided 
by  the  Northern  Lights.  A “Community 
Awareness  Night”  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day. Community  members  came  out  to  try 
their  hand  at  wheelchair  basketball  and  their 
wheeling  skills  on  an  obstacle  course. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  week  concluded 
with  wheelchair  basketball  games — veteran 


Famous  Players  Plans  for  New  Level  of  Accessibility 


E9 


heatre  giant  Famous  Players  plans  on  building  a new  “super  theatre”  facility 
at  West  Edmonton  Mall — and,  according  to  Hartmut  Sahl,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  Design  & Construction,  accessibility  will  be  a top  priority. 

Along  with  project  architect  Henry  Schlichter  of  Calgary,  Sahl  met  with  the 
Premier’s  Council  in  December  to  discuss  accessibility  in  the  facility,  which  has 
been  dubbed  “The  Pantheon”. 

Sahl  says  the  Pantheon  will  actually  consist  of  1 2 theatres  ranging  in  size  from  1 97 
to  446  seats.  The  theatres  will  all  have  wheelchair  seating  with  companion  seating  in 
the  centre.  All  washrooms,  concession  counters,  drinking  fountains,  and  ticket  booths 
will  be  accessible,  and  the  sound  system  will  incorporate  FM  assistive  devices  for 
people  who  are  hard  of  hearing. 

The  Pantheon  will  feature  an  IMAX  facility,  which  will  also  be  accessible  to 
people  with  mobility  disabilities. 

Sahl  adds  that  the  Barrier  Free  Design  Guide  has  been  used  extensively  during  the 
design  phase,  and  that  other  disability  groups  have  been  consulted. 

The  theatres  will  be  located  above  the  west  Bay  store.  Construction  is  slated  to 
begin  this  Spring,  with  completion  and  opening  scheduled  for  Spring  of  1999.  ♦ 


Eric  Dechaine  on  his  new  wheels:  commu- 
nity awareness  in  action 


players  from  the  Northern  Lights  teamed  up 
with  Eric  to  take  on  student,  staff  and  com- 
munity teams.  Eric  was  presented  with  a 
team  jersey  and  made  an  honourary  mem- 
ber of  the  national  team. 

Students  and  staff  marked  Education 
Week  (November  10-  15,  1997)  by  reflect- 
ing on  their  experiences  with  wheelchairs 
in  the  form  of  posters,  stories  or  announce- 
ments on  the  school  public  address  system. 

“It  was,  all  told,  a tremendous  undertak- 
ing with  outstandingly  successful  results.” 
says  Lois  Bouchard,  a teacher  at  Ecole 
Mallaig  Community  School  who  helped 
organize  the  project.  “Thanks  to  remark- 
able generosity  and  support  from  a caring 
school  and  community,  Eric  now  believes 
that  he  can  indeed  play  wheelchair  basket- 
ball on  the  national  team.” 

“This  is  a wonderful  example  of  the  kind 
of  difference  friends,  family  and  commu- 
nity can  make  when  they  work  in  partner- 
ship toward  a common  goal,”  says  Gary 
McPherson,  Chair  of  the  Premier’s  Coun- 
cil. “And  what  a heartwarming  celebration 
when  the  common  goal  is  one  of  including 
all  classmates  in  all  activities!”  ♦ 
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Robotics  Bring  Classroom  to  Student 


“l  hat  can  be  done  when  a student  is 
unable  to  attend  the  classroom  be- 
| I cause  of  illness  or  disability?  To- 

ronto-based Telbotics  Inc.  has  one  solution: 
a system  that  brings  the  classroom  to  the 
student  with  state-of-the-art  technology. 

The  system  is  called  PEBBLES,  an  acro- 
nym for  Providing  Education  By  Bringing 
Learning  Environments  to  Students.  PEB- 
BLES makes  use  of  standard  video- 
conferencing  technology — it  allows  a child 
in  hospital  to  take  part  in  classes  at  school 
via  two-way  live  audio/visual  communica- 
tion. But  PEBBLES,  according  to  its 
manufacturer,  is  much  more  than  video- 
conferencing — it  uses  “telepresence”  robot- 
ics that  provide  the  user  with  a presence  in 
the  classroom  and  therefore  allow  a much 
higher  level  of  social  interaction. 

“Telepresence  is  the  projection  of  the 
human  sense  of  presence  to  another  loca- 
tion,” explains  Telbotics  president  Graham 
Smith,  who  is  also  a principle  researcher  on 
the  PEBBLES  project.  “When  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  student  is  away 
from  school  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
due  to  illness,  the  student  is  provided  with  a 
tutor  or  access  to  in-hospital  classrooms  to 
keep  up  with  his/her  studies.  This  arrange- 
ment is  not  only  expensive  but  isolates  the 
child  from  normal,  everyday  classroom  ex- 
periences.” 

In  the  classroom,  the  system  consists  of 
a computer,  monitor  and  camera  all  con- 
tained in  a huggable  yellow  banana — a 
“telbot”.  The  telbot  sits  in  the  child’s  place 
in  the  classroom  and  sends  audio/video  sig- 
nals back  and  forth  over  a high  speed  net- 
work to  a receiving  system  in  the  hospital 
room.  There,  another  computer  and  moni- 
tor display  what’s  happening  in  the  class- 
room, while  another  camera  transmits  the 
student’s  face  back  to  the  classroom. 

Using  a video  game  pad,  the  student  can 
signal  the  teacher  and  turn  the  unit  to  scan 
the  classroom.  Its  left/right  motion  mimics 
the  human  head.  The  camera’ s tilt  and  zoom 
features,  together  with  the  microphone  and 


speakers,  enable  the 
student  to  participate 
fully  in  the  classroom. 

PEBBLES  is  the 
subject  of  a three- 
year,  $2  million  re- 
search project  being 
carried  out  by  the 
Telbotics,  Ryerson 
Polytechnic  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  The 
project,  currently  in 
its  second  year,  is  at- 
tempting to  determine 
if  PEBBLES  represents  an  effective  learn- 
ing solution  for  students  isolated  by  illness 
or  disability. 

Smith  says  that  a number  of  clinical  tri- 
als have  been  completed,  and  that  children 
involved  react  to  the  experience  in  a very 
positive  way.  “The  system  is  producing  re- 
sults better  than  we  imagined.  The  kids  love 
it  and  the  social  connection  it  gives.” 

In  fact,  the  social  connectivity  aspect 
may  prove  to  be  the  system’s  most  impor- 
tant benefit.  One  component  of  the  research 
project  is  to  determine  whether  the  social 
interaction  PEBBLES  allows  is  authentic 
and  beneficial,  in  terms  of  keeping  the  stu- 


give 

a man  a fish, 
he  eats  for 
a DAY. 

Teach  a man  to 
fish,  he  eats  for 
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restaurants. 


dent’s  social  network  intact 
and  speeding  recovery  or  re- 
turn to  the  regular  classroom. 

Smith  is  confident  of  the 
result.  “This  connection  with 
their  peers  makes  the  child 
happier,  which  in  turn  allows 
their  body  to  heal  effectively. 
There  are  numerous  studies 
showing  that  happy  patients 
heal  faster.  PEBBLES  is  a 
project  that  encourages  that 
process  and  helps  the  patient 
leave  sooner  than  they  nor- 
mally would.  Statistical  proof 
that  PEBBLES  will  result  in  the  child  leav- 
ing the  hospital  sooner  is  at  least  a year  away 
but  results  to  date  are  extremely  positive.” 

The  cost  for  this  technology  is  about 
$50,000,  and  it  requires  support  workers  at 
both  ends  to  make  it  work.  Smith  says  the 
cost  can  be  expected  to  drop  down  under 
$20,000  per  unit  once  in  full  production. 

Telbotics  Inc.  also  manufactures  a pin- 
striped version  of  PEBBLES  (Telbot  LTX) 
for  use  in  the  corporate  boardroom.  The 
company  is  receiving  considerable  inter- 
est— the  LTX  is  featured  in  the  February 
issue  of  Popular  Science,  and  Popular  Me- 
chanics will  feature  it  in  April.  ♦ 

Microsoft  Advertising  Puts 
Positive  Spin  on  Disability 

A full  page  Microsoft  advertisement 
in  the  November  issue  of  Canadian  Busi- 
ness shows  an  executive  sitting  in  a 
wheelchair  at  the  head  of  a boardroom 
table.  “Give  a man  a fish,”  reads  the  bold 
type,  “he  eats  for  a day.  Teach  a man  to 
fish,  he  eats  for  a lifetime.  Enlighten  him 
further,  he  owns  a chain  of  seafood  res- 
taurants.” 

Microsoft  backs  up  this  type  of  ad- 
vertising—for  example,  Windows  95 
contains  many  accessibility  features.  ♦ 
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Transportation 


Airline  Accessibility  to  Improve? 


f the  Canadian  Transportation 
Agency  has  its  way,  passengers  with 
sensory  or  cognitive  disabilities  will 
soon  enjoy  significant  improvements  in 
service  in  Canada’ s airports  and  on  domes- 
tic and  international  flights. 

In  November,  the  Agency — CTA  for 
short — unveiled  a new  report  that  contains 
25  recommendations  aimed  at  improving 
access  for  people  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing,  visually  impaired,  or  have  a devel- 
opmental or  learning  disability. 

Some  of  the  report’s  recommendations 
deal  with  improving  current  airport  tech- 
nology. For  example,  flight  arrival  and  de- 
parture monitors  should  be  installed  at  eye 
level  and  have  large  print  or  talking  screens. 
Telephone  devices  for  the  deaf  (TTY)  and 
volume-controlled  telephones  should  be 
more  prominent.  Public  address  announce- 
ments should  be  offered  in  a more  clear, 
slower  format.  Assistive  communication 
devices  should  be  implemented  aboard  air- 
craft. And  itineraries  should  be  available  in 
alternate  formats,  such  as  audio  cassette  or 
braille. 

Other  recommendations  deal  with  the 
human  aspect  of  service  provision — better 
awareness  training  for  airport  staff,  more 
available  assistance  for  those  who  require 
it,  and  installation  of  help  desks. 

In  more  general  terms,  the  report  asks 
industry  authorities  to  formally  involve  per- 
sons with  disabilities  when  developing  serv- 
ices. In  fact,  the  CTA  report  is  based  on  two 
years  of  consultations  with  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  many  national  organizations 
representing  them. 

“There  is  a growing  awareness  in  the  in- 
dustry that  persons  with  sensory  and  cogni- 
tive disabilities  are  an  important  part  of  the 
travelling  public,”  said  Marian  Robson, 
Chair  of  the  CTA,  at  a news  conference  an- 
nouncing the  report.  “They  deserve  every 
consideration  in  terms  of  making  trips  less 
stressful  and  more  pleasurable  for  them.” 

What  is  the  likelihood  of  the  report’ s rec- 
ommendations being  fully  implemented? 


Canada’s  top  court  recently  made  a ruling 
reinforcing  that  governments  are  ultimately 
responsible  for  ensuring  access  to  publicly- 
funded  services — even  if  those  services  are 
privatized.  Specifically,  the  ruling  forces 
B.C.’s  health  care  system  to  provide  sign 
language  interpreters  in  hospitals  for  those 


Qn  recent  years,  wheelchair  users 
have  had  little  to  complain  about 
when  boarding  large  aircraft. 
Boarding  regional  flights  on  smaller  air- 
craft, however,  still  provides  plenty  of 
problems — passengers  have  to  walk  or 
wheel  across  the  tarmac  to  board  smaller 
planes.  Able-bodied  passengers  then 
have  to  climb  the  stairs,  and  wheelchair 
users  have  to  rely  on  a special  lift. 

A new  low-level  loading  bridge  being 
evaluated  could  offer  a solution.  It  con- 
nects the  terminal  with  the  aircraft,  in  the 
same  way  a regular  bridge  offers  easy 
loading  aboard  large  aircraft.  The  sys- 
tem provides  passengers  protection  from 
the  elements  and,  for  wheelchair  users, 
an  integrated  way  of  boarding. 

The  project  was  developed  by  Trans- 
port Canada’s  Transportation  Develop- 


who  require  them.  But  observers  say  it  pro- 
vides a clear  precedent  to  hold  up  in  other 
areas,  such  as  access  in  airports. 

If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  CTA  must  take 
a strong  role  in  ensuring  its  recommenda- 
tions are  implemented  or  run  the  risk  of  le- 
gal action.  ♦ 


ment  Centre  (TDC).  TDC  contracted 
DEW  Engineering  and  Development 
Ltd.  of  Ottawa  to  design,  develop  and 
manufacture  the  bridge.  The  result,  ac- 
cording to  TDC,  is  a low-cost,  electrically 
operated  system  that  is  easy  to  maneuver 
and  maintain.  The  bridge  is  lit  and  heated, 
and  its  accessible  features  include  smooth 
transitions  and  tactile  flooring  changes. 

The  bridge  is  installed  at  Ottawa  In- 
ternational Airport’s  Gate  8,  where  it  is 
being  evaluated  for  use  with  Dash  8s, 
Canadair  RJs,  SAAB  340s  and  Fokker 
F28s.  The  evaluation  is  expected  to  be 
complete  in  the  next  few  months. 

DEW  project  manager  Jackie  Pothier 
says  that  the  bridge  has  performed  per- 
fectly to  date,  and  that  a number  of  air- 
port authorities,  including  many  from  the 
U.S.,  are  expressing  interest.  ♦ 


New  Boarding  System  Promises  Easier  Access 
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I Technology 


Recycling  Computers  Benefit  AID 


t’ s one  of  those  rare  instances  where 
everybody  emerges  as  a winner. 
For  the  past  five  years,  the  Strath- 
cona  Career  Training  Institute — SCTI  for 
short — has  looked  to  Alberta  corporations 
to  donate  unwanted  computer  equipment. 
The  equipment  is  repaired  or  upgraded  by 
the  institute’s  students  and  donated  to  non- 
profit groups  in  the  form  of  TEACH  labs. 

TEACH  labs  (TEACH  is  an  acronym  for 
Training  Enhanced  Academics  and  Com- 
puters Holistically)  provide  free  hands-on 
training  for  people  who  are  disadvantaged. 
In  partnership  with  Human  Resource  De- 
velopment Canada,  SCTI  has  donated  three 
TEACH  labs.  The  recipients  are  Rainbow 
Harbour,  an  organization  dedicated  to  as- 
sisting abused  women  and  men,  the  Deaf 
Community  Computer  Awareness  Project, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Edmonton  Association 
for  the  Deaf,  and  an  inner  city  youth  project. 

SCTI  also  donates  refurbished  compu- 
ter equipment  to  church  groups,  other  non- 
profits and  needy  individuals. 

The  net  result  is  that  corporations  can 
recycle  used  equipment  and  perform  a valu- 
able community  service.  SCTI  students  gain 


valuable  experience  in  repair,  project  man- 
agement and  community  involvement.  And 
people  who  wouldn’t  normally  have  access 
to  computers  and  software  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  valuable  experience  and  be- 
come more  employable  in  the  process. 

Based  in  Edmonton,  SCTI  is  a private 
non-profit  training  company  committed  to 
providing  adult  students  entering  or  re-en- 
tering the  labour  market  with  practical,  com- 
puter-related training  opportunities.  The 
institute’ s success  ratio  is  remarkably  high — 
employment  rates  from  each  graduating 
class  since  1993  range  from  87  to  100%. 

The  institute  attributes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess to  its  emphasis  on  hands-on  training 
with  used  equipment.  Such  training  comes 
with  numerous  technical  problems  and  frus- 
tration— but  the  end  result  is  areal-life  train- 
ing experience  that  equips  students  with  the 
tools  they  need  for  success. 

That’s  where  donated  equipment  comes 
into  play.  “Due  to  a surge  in  the  advance- 
ment of  technology,  companies  and  corpo- 
rations find  themselves  faced  with  a surplus 
of  obsolete  or  non- working  computers,”  says 
SCTI  spokesperson  Kimberley  Seeley.  “Do- 


nating the  computer  equipment  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  re  direct  this  steady  stream 
of  equipment  headed  to  the  garbage  dump 
to  the  TEACH  lab.  This  benefits  the  com- 
pany and  corporation  in  two  ways — the  com- 
pany is  able  to  make  a real  contribution  to 
society,  and  a growing  waste  management 
problem  is  reduced.” 

Naturally,  SCTI  can  only  donate  what  it 
receives  in  donations.  Seeley  says  that  SCTI 
will  accept  most  equipment,  including  sys- 
tems based  on  286  processors.  If  you  know 
of  a company  or  organization  upgrading  its 
equipment,  there  are  some  powerful  reasons 
to  recommend  SCTI  as  the  recipient  of  the 
outdated  equipment  being  replaced. 

“Delivering  a free  training  lab  to  a charity 
or  community  organization  that  is  struggling 
to  assist  its  clients  on  a limited  budget  is  the 
essence  of  community  helping  community,” 
says  Seeley.  “Changing  the  corporate  para- 
digm of  ‘replace’  to  that  of  ‘recycle’  and,  in 
that  process  helping  the  less  fortunate  people 
in  their  community,  builds  on  a common  goal 
of  contributing  to  society.” 

For  more  information,  call  SCTI  at  403/ 
988-8774.  ♦ 


VOX  Users:  Protect  Your  Voice! 


o you  use  a voice-recognition  system  with  your  compu- 
ter? Here’s  some  tips  to  keep  your  vocal  cords  vibrant. 
Vocal  cords  are  composed  of  soft  tissue,  just  like 
muscles,  and  can  be  injured  from  overuse.  Learn  to  recognize  the 
signs  of  a repetitive  strain  injury  or  nodule:  voice  fatigue,  sore 
throat,  hoarseness  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  raspiness  or  change 
in  the  quality  of  your  voice  that  won’t  go  away.  If  symptoms  like 
these  persist,  you  should  consult  your  doctor. 

Conditions  that  may  lead  to  repetitive  strain  include  a devi- 
ated septum,  tight  jaw  muscles  or  poor  tongue  mobility.  If  you 
have  a tight  jaw,  your  dentist  can  provide  a device,  worn  nightly, 
that  will  loosen  up  your  muscles. 

Warm  up  your  vocal  cords  for  five  to  ten  minutes  to  avoid 
repetitive  strain.  For  example,  repeat  words  with  many  R’s  and 


try  rolling  them  as  you  say  the  words.  Vary  the  range — begin  at 
middle  range  and  then  proceed  up  and  down  as  though  you  were 
practicing  the  piano. 

Keep  your  vocal  cords  well-lubricated  by  taking  frequent  sips 
of  room-temperature  water.  Avoid  sugar  products,  milk,  coffee 
or  tea.  You  might  want  to  try  Entertainer’s  Secret — a combina- 
tion of  aloe  vera,  water  and  glycerin.  This  product  is  available 
from  Kli  Corporation  for  about  $10 — call  800/308-7452. 

Finally,  talk  to  your  computer  as  though  it  were  a person.  Use 
lots  of  inflection  and  expression — monotone  is  hard  on  your 
vocal  cords — but  keep  your  speech  soft  and  avoid  attacking  each 
word.  ♦ 

— Adapted  from  Protecting  Your  Voice,  Paraplegia  News, 
September,  1997 
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Technology 


Internet  to  Become  More  Accessible 


I hile  the  Internet  is  the  communi- 
cations tool  and  entertainment  me- 
I dium  of  the  90s,  it’s  often  an 
inhospitable  jumble  for  many  people  with 
disabilities.  But  access  could  be  dramati- 
cally improved  under  a U.S.  government 
program  announced  in  October. 

The  Clinton  administration  and  leading 
private-sector  companies  dealing  with 
Internet-related  products  said  they  will  col- 
laborate to  design  new  technologies  and 
standards  to  improve  accessibility  and  edu- 
cate Web  site  designers  about  their  use. 

A classic  example  of  inaccessibility  can 
be  found  on  most  websites,  which  contain 
images  and  text  formats  that  confuse  soft- 
ware designed  to  read  text  out  loud  or  con- 
vert it  to  braille  for  blind  people.  Many  sites 
put  text  in  tables  to  improve  appearance, 
but  the  tables  lack  cues  to  help  web  readers 


for  the  blind  convert  the  information  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

Other  sites  make  use  of  new  multimedia 
technology  and  are  loaded  with  audio  or 
video  clips.  But  such  clips  rarely  include 
transcripts  or  other  means  for  deaf  people  to 
access  the  information  they  contain. 

“Little  of  the  world’s  storehouse  of 
knowledge  has  been  available  in  alterna- 
tive formats  such  as  braille,”  said  Judy 
Brewer,  director  of  the  new  initiative  at  the 
World  Wide  Web  Consortium,  an  interna- 
tional standards- setting  body.  “The  infor- 
mation age  that  is  rapidly  enveloping  us  with 
its  fascinating  new  technologies  has  the  po- 
tential to  change  that — but  only  if  the  de- 
signers of  the  user  interface  remember  the 
variability  of  human  functioning.” 

A major  hurdle  in  the  path  of  Internet 
accessibility  has  been  resistance  from  ma- 


jor software  manufacturers  and  lack  of  stand- 
ards in  software  used  to  access  the  Internet. 
But  Microsoft  and  IBM's  Lotus  develop- 
ment are  already  signed  on  as  co-sponsors 
of  this  new  initiative,  and  a new  standard 
for  creating  web  pages  expected  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  called  HyperText  Mark-up  Lan- 
guage version  4.0,  will  likely  incorporate 
features  to  improve  access. 

President  Bill  Clinton  endorsed  the  effort 
with  this  statement:  “The  Web  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  one  of  technology’s  greatest  crea- 
tors of  opportunity,  bringing  the  resources  of 
the  world  directly  to  all  people.  But  this  can 
only  be  done  if  the  Web  is  designed  in  a way 
that  enables  everyone  to  use  it.” 

The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  U.S.  government’ s Department  of  Edu- 
cation have  committed  $1  million  to  fund 
the  accessibility  initiative.  ♦ 


Federal  Task  Force  Report  Forgotten? 


ver  a year  ago.  Liberal  MP  Andy  Scott  released  the  final 
report  of  his  federal  task  force  on  disability  issues.  The 
report,  which  contained  52  practical  recommendations 
aimed  at  improving  Canadians  with  disabilities,  was  praised  by 
advocates  because  it  promised  to  place  disability  issues  back  on 
the  federal  agenda. 

Today,  critics  claim  that  the  report — ironically  titled  The  Will 
to  Act — has  been  largely  forgotten. 

Foremost  among  the  critics  is  Wendy  Lill,  a rookie  NDP  mem- 
ber from  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  At  an  October  29  press  con- 
ference in  Ottawa,  Lill  pointed  out  that  few  of  the  report’s 
recommendations  have  been  implemented.  She  adds  that  imple- 
mented recommendations  were  the  easiest  to  address,  and  some 
were  just  overturning  of  previous  Liberal  decisions  to  cut  funding. 

“The  content  of  the  Andy  Scott  Task  Force  held  out  a ray  of 
hope  for  all  of  us  that  the  rights  of  the  disabled  were  finally  going 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  federal  government,”  said  Lill,  who  is  the 
mother  of  a child  with  Down  syndrome.  “But  one  year  after  it 
was  tabled,  the  Liberals  have  only  implemented  eight  of  the  52 
recommendations.  People  with  disabilities  and  their  services  are 
still  under  attack  by  all  levels  of  government.  We  don't  want 


another  task  force  to  go  to  waste.” 

Scott,  who  has  since  been  elevated  to  the  position  of  solicitor 
general,  dismissed  the  criticism.  He  maintained  that  his  report 
anticipated  it  would  take  up  to  three  years  for  full  implementa- 
tion, and  that  only  one  recommendation — that  to  create  a minis- 
ter responsible  for  disability  issues — has  been  rejected.  Scott 
pointed  out  that  in  the  last  budget,  finance  minister  Paul  Martin 
committed  $100  million  to  several  of  the  recommendations. 

“That  was  the  first  round,  the  big  piece,”  said  Scott.  “Either 
the  government  has  the  will  to  do  it  or  it  does  not.  The  rest  of  it 
requires  legislation.  We’ve  done  pretty  well.” 

He  adds  that  other  recommendations  are  being  pushed  through 
now,  such  as  a bill  that  would  see  an  amendment  to  the  Human 
Rights  Act  that  would  require  employers  to  accommodate  peo- 
ple with  disabilities. 

However,  Scott  conceded  that  one  of  his  report’ s central  recom- 
mendations— the  creation  of  a Canadians  with  Disabilities  Act — 
isn’t  on  the  agenda.  He  also  conceded  that  there  is  no  champion 
of  disability  rights  in  the  Liberal  caucus  or  cabinet,  and  sug- 
gested that  prime  minister  Chretien  should  consider  finding  and 
empowering  such  a champion  from  within  the  Liberal  ranks.  ♦ 
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Commission  Reaffirms  Support  for  Deaf 


|^pjgl|  he  Alberta  Human  Rights  and  Citizenship  Commission 
m wishes  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  Albertans  who  are 
deaf  or  hard  of  hearing. 

“The  staff  of  the  Human  Rights  and  Citizenship  Commission 
are  very  much  aware  of  and  care  about  people  who  are  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  and  aim  to  accommodate  their  special  require- 
ments,” says  Charlach  Mackintosh,  Chief  Commissioner.  “As  a 
start,  our  offices  are  equipped  with  TTY  telephones  for  easy 
access,  and  with  advance  notice  we  will  provide  sign  language 
interpretive  services  free  of  charge,  whenever  needed.” 

The  complaint  handling  process,  described  at  right,  can  take 
up  to  a year  to  be  completed,  although  Mackintosh  says  that 
about  half  of  all  complaints  are  resolved  in  a much  shorter  period 
of  time  through  conciliation  or  mediation. 

Mackintosh  adds  that  it’s  important  to  take  decisive  action. 
“Please  don’ t be  discouraged  or  reticent  about  filing  a complaint 
if  you  feel  your  human  rights  have  been  violated.” 

For  more  information  on  the  Commission,  human  rights  in 
Alberta,  or  what  constitutes  a contravention  of  the  Alberta  Hu- 
man Rights  Act,  call  427-3 1 16  (voice),  427-1597  (TTY),  or  422- 
3563  (fax).  All  numbers  can  be  dialed  toll-free  through  the  Alberta 
government’s  RITE  system  (dial  310-0000  to  be  connected).  ♦ 


Complaint  Handling  Process 

1.  Complaints  can  be  made  by  completing  a form  or  sending  a Letter. 
The  complaint  must  be  made  within  one  year  of  the  alleged 
incident/contravention  of  the  Act. 

2.  The  Human  Rights  and  Citizenship  Commission  will  then  serve 
the  complaint  to  the  respondent  (the  person/organization/busi- 
ness whom  the  complaint  is  against).  The  respondent  is  given  21 
days  to  respond. 

3.  A neutral  person  (a  conciliator  on  staff  with  the  Human  Rights 
and  Citizenship  Branch)  attempts  to  find  a solution  agreeable  to 
both  parties. 

4.  If  conciliation  is  not  achieved,  an  investigator  is  assigned.  The 
investigation  establishes  if  there  is  merit  to  the  complaint. 

5.  If  the  complaint  is  not  found  to  have  merit,  it  is  dismissed. 

6.  If  merit  is  found  and  the  parties  agree  to  settle,  the  complaint  is 
concluded. 

7.  If  merit  is  found  and  the  complainant  refuses  to  accept  a pro- 
posed settlement  that  is  fair  and  reasonable,  the  Director  may 
discontinue  the  proceedings. 

8.  A complainant  may  appeal  a dismissal  or  a discontinuance  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  in  writing  within  30  days. 

9.  Where  a complaint  has  merit,  but  a respondent  is  unwilling  to 
provide  the  recommended  remedy,  or  the  parties  are  unable  to 
settle  the  complaint,  a public  hearing  into  the  complaint  is  held. 


Coming  Events 


GMA  Event  Management  and  Milt  Wright  and  Associates,  Inc.,  present  Cultivating 
the  Spirit  to  Work.  February  23  & 24,  1998,  at  the  Inn  on  7th,  Edmonton.  In  this  work- 
shop, Denise  Bissonnette  will  provide  participants  with  an  enriched  understanding  of  the 
dreams,  beliefs,  fears,  and  actions  that  underlie  the  spirit  to  work  in  all  human  beings,  and 
offers  practical  tools  for  exploring,  nurturing,  and  rejuvenating  this  spirit.  Contact:  Gary 
Annable,  GMA  Event  Management,  at  204/487-0559,  fax  204/487-0560 

The  Active  Living  Alliance  for  Canadians  with  Disability  presents  Forum  ’98.  May 
13  to  16,  1998,  in  Victoria,  B.C.  Forum  ’98  will  provide  opportunities  for  professional 
development  for  people  involved  in  active  living,  including  sport  and  recreation  profes- 
sionals, educators,  government  managers  and  consumer  groups.  Contact:  Active  Living 
Alliance  at  800/771-0663  or  by  e-mail  (disability. alliance@rtm.activeliving.ca).  ♦ 


Is  your  association  or  agency  sponsor- 
ing a provincial  or  national  conference 
or  workshop?  If  so,  please  forward  the 
pertinent  information  to: 

The  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 
#250, 1 1044  - 82  Avenue  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta T6G  0T2 
Tel:  422-1095  (Edmonton) 
or  1-800-272-8841  ( rest  of  Alberta) 
Fax:  403/422-9691 
E-mail:  pcspd@planet.eon.net 


